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During and after the Civil War, worker militancy and various labor orga- 
nizations experienced a revival from the hard times following the depres- 
sion of 1857. The Civil War itself, writes David Montgomery, was for most 
wage-workers, “a nightmare. . . . The burden of taxation fell heavily on them, 
greenbacks were associated with severe inflation, and conscription not only 
gave the state a claim upon their very lives but discriminatorily provided the 
wealthy citizen with an escape through commutation for cash. . . . Emanci- 
pation . .. appeared to most as a threat to unleash hordes of Negro laborers 
who would depress industrial wages?” From the socioeconomic furnace of 
the war, labor emerged with a renewed sense of urgency and commitment 
to improving its social, political, and economic status. Consequently, a host 
of labor organizations, from trade unions and sections of the International 
Workingmen's Association, to reform associations and labor parties, were 
formed or reformulated to confront the plight of working people. Despite the 
continued, though weakening, hegemony of the free-labor ideology, roughly 
67 percent of Americans in 1870 were wage-earners or employees (38.4 per- 
cent in industry, manufacturing, and service occupations; 28.7 percent in 
agriculture). The central thrust of organizing efforts remained along craft 
lines. Craft unionization flourished after the war, owing in part to the impact 
of accelerating industrialization on group, if not class, consciousness among 
growing numbers of workers, skilled and unskilled. By the Depression of 
1873, there were roughly thirty national and international trade unions in the 
country. The 1873 depression, though, crushed national trade union organiza- 
tions, as had previous depressions in the antebellum era. By the time of the 
Great Strike of 1877, only nine existed.’ Despite the depression’s devastating 
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impact on national labor organizations, the determination of laborers to 
fight for their rights and their ability to make a living wage remained. The 
Molly Maguires were perhaps best known to contemporaries in the 18708 
as the most militant of laborers. A secret organization of Irish-immigrant 
miners that freely used violence in the course of a long strike in the eastern 
Pennsylvania coal fields in 1875-76, the Molly Maguires were crushed by 
the greater violence of the mine owners and the state; after a trial of dubious 
legitimacy, ten were hanged for murder, while fourteen others were sent to 
prison. The sensational nature of the strikes and violence in eastern Penn- 
sylvania aside, more traditional “strikes” hardly disappeared during the years 
1873-76. Among other labor disputes, a series of railroad strikes erupted in 
1873-74, and in New York City’s Tompkins Square, unemployed workers 
“struck” for public works projects and public relief by holding a massive rally 
and then fighting police sent to break up the peaceful demonstration.* 

In the spring of 1877, the United States was still in the grip of the depres- 
sion. Hunger and unemployment stalked town and countryside. The states 
of the former Confederacy were economically prostrate from the devastation 
wrought by the Civil War. Despite the depression, Reconstruction politics 
remained front-page news in most major newspapers throughout the nation. 
Indeed, the bitterly contested presidential election of 1876 between Repub- 
lican Rutherford B. Hayes and Democrat Samuel J. Tilden had only recently 
been resolved—at least to the satisfaction of most white men, North and 
South, With the “Compromise of 1877,’ the long retreat of northern interest 
in the plight of former slaves was essentially complete, and the remaining 
handful of U.S. troops were ordered back to their barracks in Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Florida following Hayes’s inauguration. As a consequence of 
their withdrawal, the three remaining state Reconstruction governments 
collapsed entirely. With the “Negro question” now in the hands of southern 
whites, white supremacists had finished their task of regaining political power 
throughout the former Confederacy, though virtual absolute control would 
await the complete disfranchisement of black men and the completion of the 
all-embracing web of Jim Crow in the 1890s.> 

The Great Strike of 1877, one of the most spectacular and frightening epi- 
sodes of collective violence in American history, notwithstanding the New 
York City draft riots of 1863, began innocuously enough, at least on the 
surface. On July 16, at the railroad yard in Martinsburg, West Virginia, Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad trainmen reacted to a 10 percent wage cut, enacted 
July 1 by most railroad corporations, by dismantling a cattle train upon its 
entrance to the yard. Upon uncoupling the cars, the men stated that no more 
freight trains would be allowed to travel until their wages were restored. This 
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job action by railroadmen quickly elicited support from segments of the 
Martinsburg community, both working class and middle class; that evening, 
a crowd gathered at the town depot and prevented the arrest of the strikers 
by the police. The following day, freight traffic was disrupted or stopped by 
striking railroad workers, and more ominously for railroad companies and 
ruling elites in general, by people with no wage relationship to the B & O. 
‘The strike of railroad workers spread rapidly from Martinsburg, engulfing 
towns and cities throughout the Northeast and the Midwest, and extending 
as far west as the Pacific Coast. 

The strike of railroad workers, impressive in scope and intensity, triggered 
a series of equally widespread, popular uprisings against the railroads—the 
nation’s preeminent industrial enterprise after the Civil War and the symbol 
of the capitalist nature of the American industrial revolution. Though largely 
viewed as the carriers of progress and prosperity, the railroads—‘“the great 
money-maker of the age” —also engendered considerable hostility. Their 
tracks and trains wreaked havoc in urban communities, sowing disorder in 
city streets, obstructing the commercial and noncommercial uses of streets, 
and killing and injuring thousands of people every year in various types of 
“accidents” involving pedestrians and horse-drawn vehicles. Consequently, 
crowds composed mostly of workers with no wage relationship to the railroad 
companies, sprinkled with substantial numbers of middle-class folk, joined 
striking railroad workers in stopping trains; they also engaged in violent 
attacks against railroad property, behavior that dismayed many if not all 
striking railroad employees.’ 

Given Baltimore's proximity to Martinsburg and its status as the major rail 
nexus for the B & O Railroad, it was the place of the first major outbreak of 
violence. On Friday July 20, the Great Strike (having hit various communi- 
ties along the lines, such as Wheeling and Cumberland, West Virginia) hit 
Baltimore with a vengeance. Railroad and civil authorities had already filled 
Baltimore with hundreds of soldiers in expectation of “trouble,” and trouble 
they got. On Front Street, at the armory housing a regiment of troops called 
out to protect railroad property, thousands of people collected. Women, chil- 
dren, unemployed men, and people from nearly all walks of city life gathered 
to voice their rage at the troops. As Robert V. Bruce put it: “The emotion that 
filled the crowd on Front Street was fury, engendered by the life sentence of 
toil and misery which the age had pronounced upon them, turned against 
the great-bodied and soulless corporations,’ and focused now on the troops 
defending the interests of one of those corporations: the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company. Catcalls, threats, and brickbats were hurled at the armory. 
After a short period, a portion of the regiment was ordered to leave the ar- 
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mory and march to the major railroad depot at Camden station. Their exit 
and the crowd's reaction were a deadly mixture: in response to a fusillade of 
stones, brickbats, and perhaps a gunshot or two, the soldiers opened fire upon 
the crowd. As different companies of the regiment departed the armory and 
marched through the streets to Camden station, battles broke out all along the 
route. By the time the regiment reached Camden station, half of its members 
had decided that the wisest course of action on this particular Friday night was 
to slip off and get back into civilian clothes. But the damage had been done— 
nearly a dozen Baltimoreans lay dead and a score injured (only one militia- 
man had suffered serious wounds). Among the dead were Willie Hourand, 
a newsboy, age fifteen; Patrick Gill, a forty-year-old immigrant tinner from 
Ireland; and Thomas Byrne, a salesman for a clothing store. Not a single one 
of the dead or wounded were railroad strikers, a testimony to the scope of 
the hostility big business—railroad corporations in particular—had elicited 
in the years since the Civil War. Though there were other disturbances that 
evening, especially at the Camden station, the city was generally free of the 
fleeting deadly violence. Indeed, by Sunday night, hundreds of federal troops 
patrolled the city, and an uneasy peace prevailed. Passenger train service had 
been restored, but the strike against freight trains held.* 

As people in Baltimore and other cities experienced the Great Strike or its 
beginnings that July weekend, the seminal event of the strike was unfolding in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh was home to another railroad giant, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and the company held the nearly universal 
antipathy of the city’s working class—and a not-to-be-ignored segment of 
its middle class as well. Its monopoly on rail and freight traffic into and out 
of the city had created a deep reservoir of ill feeling. “Antimonopoly” senti- 
ment, a set of values with roots stretching back to the eighteenth century, 
ran deep throughout the country, especially as industrialization created be- 
hemoth corporations that crushed small businesses as easily as hapless cows 
“caught on the tracks” were smashed by speeding locomotives. Nowhere was 
antimonopoly sentiment deeper and more widespread than in Pittsburgh. 
In 1876, a Pittsburgh newspaper ran an editorial entitled “Railroad Vultures” 
in which it labeled railroad corporations and their owners “money jugglers” 
versed in “all known ways and byways of fraud, scheming, and speculating to 
accomplish the amassing of princely fortunes” Pittsburgh was an industrial 
city; coal mines, iron and steel mills, and oil refineries dominated the city’s 
economy. The oil industry in particular had suffered during the depression, 
and the oil refineries’ problems were attributed to the freight rates charged 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Any strike of railroad workers in 
the city was sure to reverberate among other industrial workers, as well as 
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among the unemployed and middle-class folk who resented the railroads for 
a variety of reasons. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s rolling stock, roundhouses, 
freight houses, switchyards, and ancillary workshops covered a vast area by 
the Union Depot, running alongside a ridge. 

Pittsburgh’s railroadmen knew of the strikes in other cities, and they too 
had suffered a pay cut. Their strike started on Thursday July 19 whena group 
of trainmen refused to take out any freight trains. At approximately the same 
time, another pivotal event was beginning in the city, an event emblematic of 
the hostility railroad corporations had fostered in countless cities and small 
towns across the nation. A crowd composed largely of non-railroadmen 
began to form at the Twenty-Eighth Street crossing, about one mile from 
the Union Depot. This crowd would play a signal role in what was to follow; 
indeed, they began to interfere with the movement of trains almost immedi- 
ately, As trainmen refused to run freight trains and also refused to allow the 
use of strikebreakers—scabs—the crowd at the crossing grew in size. Indeed, 
striking railroadmen had to intercede to allow passenger trains to continue 
to run—a conscious strategy on the part of the strikers to avoid alienating 
the public. As the day ended, hundreds of incoming freight cars lay idle in 
the Pennsylvania yard. On Friday July 20 no freight trains were moving 
into or out of the city. The situation remained the same on the following 
day. Yet as elsewhere, railroad corporations were successfully soliciting the 
armed intervention of local, state, and federal authority. Local police forces, 
in Pittsburgh and other cities, were simply overwhelmed by the size of the 
strike and the crowds. State militias faced a problem, which was particularly 
pronounced in Pittsburgh: militiamen were drawn from the city, and they 
did not want to fire on people who might be their neighbors or coworkers. 
Efforts to get the Pittsburgh militia to control the strikers—and the ever- 
growing Twenty-Eighth Street crowd—generally failed. Militiamen either 
failed to show up when called or they conspicuously fraternized with the 
strikers and those in the crowd. Consequently, railroad officials asked for 
and received permission to have state militiamen from Philadelphia rushed 
to the city via special trains provided by the railroad company." Of the many 
features of society revealed in stark relief by the Great Strike of 1877, none 
was as apparent as the state’s willingness to use armed force against ordinary 
people on behalf of the interests of private capital. 

It was no secret to the strikers and other people of Pittsburgh that mili- 
tiamen from Philadelphia were headed to their city. Arriving on Saturday 
the 21st, these out-of-town militiamen would prove to be the trigger for the 
signal, terrifying event in the history of the Great Strike of 1877, one of the 
most wholesale acts of urban destruction ever visited on an American city 
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by its own residents. Unlike their Pittsburgh counterparts, the state militia- 
men from Philadelphia had few qualms about firing into crowds of people 
anonymous to them. By late Saturday afternoon, there were six hundred 
Philadelphia troops at the Union Depot. News of the troops’ arrival had 
brought even more people to the yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
troops had only one goal: to clear the tracks so that the freight trains of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad could begin running again. With fixed bayonets, they 
moved on the crowds of striking railroad workers; Pittsburgh militiamen who 
were openly fraternizing with their fellow residents; unemployed workers; 
iron and steelworkers; and women and children, all of whom blocked the 
tracks leading out of the freight yards. The crowd was hostile and refused to 
be moved, A number of the militiamen charged the crowd, stabbing several 
people. As a barrage of stones and rocks followed, people in the crowd grew 
even angrier by the sight of unarmed people being bayoneted by out-of- 
town soldiers. But the railroad company meant business, as did its soldiers, 
on loan from the state, and the command to fire quickly followed the hail of 
stones. When the firing was over, twenty people lay dead and nearly thirty 
were wounded. Bedlam reigned. So too did growing resistance. As Philip S. 
Foner wrote: “As word of the massacre spread through the city, thousands of 
workers from the rolling mills, coal mines, and factories hurried to the scene 
of the killings”? Also witnessing the massacre were a number of middle- 
class people, as well as women, unemployed men, and teenagers, the latter 
a common characteristic of many 1877 crowds. 

The crowd, numbering in the thousands, sent the six hundred troops flee- 
ing into the relative safety of a roundhouse. So hostile was the crowd, so 
intense the barrage of missiles of all types hurled at the roundhouse, that 
the Philadelphia militia considered using a Gatling gun. But the aroused 
working class of Pittsburgh had better things to do: people began to empty 
the standing freight cars and then set fire to not only the freight cars, but 
railroad property in general. As Saturday evening passed into early Sunday 
morning, a three-mile stretch of railroad property—cars, workshops, lumber- 
yards, roundhouses—went up in a spectacular blaze that lit up the night sky 
for many miles. City firemen sent to the scene were prevented by the crowd 
from putting any water on the flames. When it was over, the scene evoked 
images of burned-out southern cities in 1865, such as Richmond and Colum- 
bia. More than two thousand cars of every sort had been destroyed, nearly 
forty buildings of various kinds lay in ashes, and more than one hundred 
locomotives were ready for little more than the scrap heap. It was a scene of 
unparalleled destruction that stretched for miles. The shock of the carnage, 
both material and human (another twenty people had been killed by the 
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Philadelphia militiamen), was such that the city itself largely restored order 
to its streets by Monday morning. Indeed, Pittsburgh’s militiamen, largely 
working class in composition, reassembled and marched through the streets 
unopposed." 

News of what transpired in Pittsburgh shocked and terrified the nation. 
Newspaper headlines screamed that “the mob” had nearly burned the city 
to the ground in its fury to get at railroad property, and that insurrection 
threatened the nation, and property everywhere was at risk. Yet the railroad 
workers’ strike continued, as railroadmen in scores of other cities went on 
strike during or after the events in Baltimore and Pittsburgh. On the same 
weekend that the western terminus of the Pennsylvania Railroad burned to 
the ground, the Great Strike began in upstate New York, as railroad workers 
in Buffalo, Albany, and elsewhere struck. As was the case nearly everywhere, 
their action quickly led to worker strikes from other economic sectors, as 
well as people from the middle class. 

Chicago and St. Louis experienced serious urban disorder consequent 
upon the Great Strike in the eastern cities. In St. Louis, a general strike fol- 
lowed the strike of railroad workers. For several days, the city was ruled by 
the Workingmen’s Party of the United States, as workers in virtually every 
industry struck and shut the city down." Chicago, the nation’s slaughterhouse 
and a major nexus for all railroads headed west or east, had its own share 
of Great Strike violence, with at least one pitched battle between troops and 
working-class crowds claiming the lives of nearly twenty people. As Richard 
Schneirov’s essay details, the crowds were multiethnic in character, as well 
as containing a significant number of women who actively partook in the 
violence. In Chicago, as in the nation generally, the Great Strike of 1877 was 
put down by the armed forces of the state, whether they were local or state 
militia or federal troops called out by Pres. Rutherford B. Hayes. 

The violent urban disorders of the strike accelerated the repressive ca- 
pacities and therefore the development of the national state. As the strikes 
demonstrated, there was an intimate, if unstable, connection between state 
and national force. Local and state militias were the option of first choice (as 
well as local police), but if they proved unreliable, as they sometimes did, 
national troops were called out to crush the violent crowds of strikers and 
nonstrikers. In the years and decades after the strikes, state militias—espe- 
cially in states that had witnessed dramatic and widespread violence—ex- 
panded in size, and National Guard armories were built or strengthened, 
Militias were increasingly trained to become more efficient in quelling civil 
disorder. John K. Mahon’s study of the development of state militias and 
the National Guard asserts that the Great Strike, “and the industrial warfare 
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it induced, was the stimulant that set off the development of the modern 
National Guard.” Although the development of the guard varied signifi- 
cantly from state to state, the impact of the Great Strike on expanding the 
essential force component of the modern national state taking shape in the 
late-nineteenth century is clear.” 

The Great Strike of 1877 had profound repercussions for American cul- 
ture and society and consequently continues to be the subject of scholarly 
examination and debate in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. In Eric 
Foner’s masterful study of the Reconstruction era, Reconstruction: Ameri- 
cas Unfinished Revolution, the Great Strike of 1877 represents a watershed 
event—an event that helped push the attention of white northerners away 
from the “Negro problem” in the South, leaving the embers of the North’s 
Reconstruction efforts to the heels of southern whites. In its place, northern- 
ers focused their attention on the problems of rapid economic growth and 
the increasingly large and turbulent working class spawned by the process 
of industrialization and its twins, urbanization and immigration. The strikes 
also heralded the violent clashes between labor and capital in Gilded Age 
and Progressive Era America. Other historians also view the Great Strike as 
a watershed event, turning the nation away from Reconstruction, toward 
the violent and even insurrectionary possibilities attendant upon America’s 
capitalist socioeconomic transformation. In short, this historiographical 
current views the Great Strike as a turning point in U.S. history, particularly 
with regard to the demise of Reconstruction and the growth of an increas- 
ingly militant working class. 

There is a strong measure of truth to the “watershed” view of the Great 
Strike, but it has come at the expense of the continuity inherent in the Great 
Strike itself and in the nation at large during the Gilded Age. Furthermore, 
the explicit or implicit assertion that the strikes changed the nation’s focus 
from one of race (in the South) to one of class (in the North) neglects the 
newer scholarship of historians such as Scott Reynolds Nelson and Heather 
Cox Richardson, which argues persuasively that there were organic, causal 
ties between race and class in the decision of white northerners to turn 
their backs on southern blacks and the demise of Reconstruction in the 
South.” Richardson, for example, argues that the demands of former slaves 
for land and government intervention on their behalf was interpreted by 
many northern politicians as a rejection of the free-labor ideology and an 
acceptance by the former slaves of the notion that there was an irrepressible 
conflict between capital and labor. Consequently, Richardson writes, white 
northerners dropped the “Negro question” because southern blacks were 
viewed as a threat to the very “core of American society.” 
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This first-ever volume of essays on the Great Strike of 1877 significantly 
expands our knowledge of nationwide events during the summer of 1877. The 
existing historiography on 1877 has been almost entirely of an eastern and 
midwestern focus. Three of the essays in this volume push the historiography 
in a much needed southerly and westward direction, examining 1877 in the 
Mid-South and California. The essays also begin to fill a hole in our knowl- 
edge of the strikes by examining the ethnic and racial terrain within which 
1877 was interpreted and played out. The essays in this volume examine and 
analyze the social and political continuities, as well as changes, intrinsic to 
the Great Strike in specific locales and regions. These essays also shed light 
on the nature of the Gilded Age and subsequent decades. 

Joshua Brown’s essay, “The Great Uprising and Pictorial Order in Gilded 
Age America, analyzes pictorial, journalistic representations of the poor, 
laborers, and other denizens of urban America in mid-nineteenth-century 
America and how the Great Strike compelled a dramatic change in the stan- 
dard social typing found in illustrated depictions. Basing his analysis on the 
unique and widely read Frank Leslie’ Illustrated Newspaper, and on other 
illustrated newspapers, Brown argues that the Great Strike marked “the break- 
ing point in Leslie's pictorial practice and the end of one phase of a pictorial 
order that had governed illustrated journalism up to that time? Up until 
the 1877 strike, pictorial journalism revealed “the poverty underlying city 
life while also assuring its viewers that the problem was largely the result of 
individual moral failure.” That comforting characterization of the poor was 
shattered by the Great Strike. The very nature of the strike—triggered by 
railroad workers, but with broad middle-class support, and to a lesser extent 
actual “middling” participation in crowd violence—forced a new pictorial 
representation of those responsible for urban violence and disorder. Given 
that readers may very well have been in the 1877 crowds, Leslie’ Illustrated 
showed the strike and its participants “without the predictable marks of moral 
character, social role, and motive.” The Great Strike of 1877 consequently cre- 
ated an “unpredictability of depiction, unmooring of types, and lessening of 
physiognomy in the representation of the poor and workers” and precipitated 
a “move toward realism.” 

Shelton Stromquist’s “‘Our Rights as Workingmen’: Class Traditions and 
Collective Action in a Nineteenth-Century Railroad Town, Hornellsville, 
N.Y., 1869-82” examines the Great Strike in Hornellsville, a railroad town 
where the “troubles” garnered secondary headlines in papers throughout 
the country in July 1877. Stromquist’s article takes a close look at the social 
structure of Hornellsville and its railroad workforce. Unlike so many previ- 
ous studies of the 1877 strikes, this essay places the Great Strike in the “social 
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context of railroad workers lives.” In addition to the Great Strike, major rail- 
road strikes occurred in Hornellsville in 1869, 1870, 1871, 1873, 1874, and 1881. 
The dramatic increase in railroad and industrial conflict in the decade of the 
1870s produced an upsurge in union organization. Among railroad workers 
particularly, the strikes prior to 1877 produced a tradition of collection action, 
which was played out in July 1877. Railroad brakemen were in the forefront of 
these strikes, including the Great Strike. The formation in 1873, the year the 
depression began, of the Brakemen’s Brotherhood served to provide an orga- 
nizational vehicle for various labor actions. But as Stromquist illustrates, the 
Brakemen’s Brotherhood was from its inception “a nascent industrial union 
of railroad workers.” As Stromquist’s article details, at root, workers—railroad 
workers and other laborers—fought for their self-defined “rights.” The Great 
Strike of 1877 accelerated greatly the move toward industrial unionism, though 
solidarity across the lines of skill and trade had developed prior to the cre- 
ation of formal organizations. Stromquist’s article points toward the changes 
taking place in the consciousness of workers that underlay the formation of 
the Knights of Labor and its ascendancy in the 1880s. 

Richard Schneirov’s essay on the 1877 strike in Chicago, the nation’s railroad 
transportation hub as well as the country’s slaughterhouse, merges Gilded 
Age labor history with political history. In Chicago, the Great Strike of 1877 
“brought to a crisis the increasing polarization of two emerging industrial 
classes: large-scale employers and allied property owners and a new immi- 
grant, industrial working class.” The crisis between these two groups, precipi- 
tated by the violence of the strike, jolted democratic politics in the city and 
posed a vital question for the city and, by implication, the nation at large: could 
the city’s democratic politics, guided by professional politicians responsive to 
those who had no income-producing property, be “reconciled” with the new 
rder being created by industrial capitalism? As readers will learn, Schneirov’s 
‘Chicago's Great Upheaval of 1877: Class Polarization and Democratic Politics” 
hallenges the standard interpretation of Gilded Age politics. 

Steven Hoffman's “Looking North: A Mid-South Perspective on the Great 
Strike” examines the 1877 strikes in three Mid-South cities: Memphis and 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Louisville, Kentucky. As such, it is the first article 
ofits kind to detail the Great Strike of 1877 in a southern setting. As Hoffman 
illustrates, elites in these three cities viewed the Great Strike via the prism of 
southern sectionalism, and juxtaposed the strikes and their accompanying 
violence with the allegedly contented status of white and black workers in the 
South. However, the strikes soon prompted southern workers in these cities 
to strike themselves—or threaten to strike—as a way of obtaining concessions 
from their employers. These threatened or actual strikes were not limited 
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to the railroad industry; workers in other economic sectors also used these 
two tactics to force employers to given them meaningful concessions in the 
area of wages and working conditions. The initial glee of southern newspaper 
editors at what had been almost exclusively a northern event was severely 
tempered by Louisville’s citywide strikes, which amounted to a virtual gen- 
eral strike. In particular, the willingness of black sewer workers to strike and 
form large black crowds in the city dramatically alarmed white elites (and no 
doubt, non-elites). Indeed, in Louisville, a crowd overwhelmingly composed 
of seven hundred black strikers cast the Great Strike, at least temporarily, in 
something other than a mould with which to favorably compare the actions 
of northern and southern workers. 

Michael Kazin’s article on the Great Strike in San Francisco, “The July Days 
in San Francisco, 1877: Prelude to Kearneyism,’ is the only in-depth study of 
the 1877 strike in San Francisco, and it is a vital contribution to our under- 
standing of collective violence and the contours of the Great Strike in the Far 
West, an area of the country given short shrift in the historiography of 1877. 
In San Francisco, workers vented their violence not at railroad property, as 
they did in scores of other cities and towns across the nation, but at what they 
defined as their chief enemy: Chinese immigrants. In short, white workers 
in San Francisco targeted their wrath at the terms of industrial capitalism 
through the scope of ethnic animosity. And as Kazin demonstrates, there 
was a distinctly political dimension to the San Francisco strikes, for they 
served as the “prelude to Kearneyism,’ a working-class political movement 
for white men only. 

David Miller's essay breaks entirely new ground by examining the im- 
pact of the Great Strike on Californios (Hispanics and Mexican Americans) 
and southern California. In “California’s Changing Society and Mexican 
American Conceptions of the Great Strike,’ Miller posits that the strikes 
were “a particularly salient moment in the ongoing struggle in United States 
history between the tensions of capitalist development and racial equality 
in a democratic society.’ For Mexican Americans, the 1877 strikes occurred 
as they “were near the culmination of a three-decade-long struggle to resist 
white hegemony,’ Indeed, as readers will find, the strikes served a defensive 
role in Californios’ struggle to resist the impositions and demands of a white, 
capitalist “modernity.” 

During the Great Strike of 1877, the nation did indeed focus its attention 
on the nature of the working classes and the new industrial order rapidly 
taking shape. And after the strikes, Reconstruction was dead as a national 
issue. Yet, Reconstruction would have died in 1877 without the Great Strike, 
and the strikes themselves and their consequences in towns from Hornells- 
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ville and Chicago to Louisville and San Francisco revealed that society and 
politics during the Gilded Age were marked as much by continuity, perhaps 
more so, than by fundamental change in the existing social order. For work- 
ers, organized and unorganized, the depression would continue for nearly 
another two years. Organized labor rebounded in the 1880s, primarily with 
the rise to prominence and power of the Knights of Labor. As the Knights 
reached their zenith in 1886, the American Federation of Labor formed—an 
organization of skilled white workers organized along craft lines. The future 
of organized labor was to lie with the trade-union model upon which the AFL 
was built. Industrial unionism and the building of an alternative society—the 
“cooperative commonwealth” envisioned by the Knights—faded as quickly 
as the Knights had exploded onto the national scene in the decade following 
the Great Strike. Gilded Age politics were intensely partisan, particularly on 
the local level, despite the equilibrium of power between Republicans and 
Democrats on the national level—a stasis shattered by the election of 1896. 
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